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WASHINGTON 
ERMANN GOERING first popular- 
H... the phrase “guns or but- 
ter”; he boasted that the German 
people would tighten their belts and 
forego butter to produce guns. Demo- 
cratic America, knowing how a 
militarized society can depress living 
standards, is now trying to take an 
“easier” path, trying to provide both 
guns and butter. We have found that 
it is easier said than done. 

At the moment, we have less guns 
than we planned to have and, in 
many cases, no butter either. Arms 
and aircraft production, for example, 
are nowhere near the goals set by 
President Truman last January; but 
in Detroit, the arsenal of World 
War II, unemployment is rising so 
rapidly that, by late winter, some 19 
per cent of the city’s skilled workers 
will be jobless. 

Behind this and similar paradoxes 
stands one basic fact: The United 
States is not now converting existing 
civilian plants to war production, but 
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is building a brand-new “prepared- 
ness economy” to exist side by side 
with the — slightly-pinched 
economy. By the end of 1953, we will 
have spent a scheduled $50 to $60 
billion for expanded plant capacity 
to produce raw materials (like steel) 
and finished goods. 

The big decision to build two 
economies instead of converting one 
was made, primarily, by Charles E. 
Wilson when he took the job of de- 
fense mobilizer. He made it for three 
reasons: 

1. The desire to protect the civil- 
ian economy as much as possible 
by maintaining existing production 
of consumers’ goods. 

2. The belief of military leaders 
that war was not immediately in 
sight and hence the need, not for 
quick stockpiling of arms which 
might become outdated, but for flex- 
ible new plant capacity which could 
expand quickly when needed. 

3. The desire by military planners 
to disperse industry and set up five 


civilian 





completely self-sufficient manufactur- 
ing areas. 

This great policy decision was 
never debated in Congress or present- 
ed to the American people. Yet it has 
revolutionary implications for Amer- 
ican society. One great change it por- 
tends is the acceptance of a war 
economy as a permanent feature of 
American life; another is a radical 
revision of our industrial map. 

The pattern of plant expansion 
runs through the entire economy. 
Steel capacity, which has been at 
100 million tons, should go up 20 
per cent by 1953. 
aluminum by Kaiser, Reynolds and 


Expansion in 


Anaconda should double capacity. 
New tank, jet-engine and arms plants 
are springing up over the country. 
And the Government, in the form of 
rapid tax-amortization certificates, is 
underwriting about 10 per cent of 
the overall expansion program. 
The aim of the expansion is to 
provide both guns and butter by 
some time in 1953. (Wilson’s first 
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estimate was the middle of that year; 
now it ig felt that the end of the year 
would be more accurate.) By that 
time, the United States should reach 
a stage of full preparedness which 
could then be maintained without 
any curtailments in the civilian econ- 
omy. The “standby” war plants 
could be maintained at an overhead 
cost® of $30 to $50 billion a year, 
plus the running cost of a 3.5-million- 
man armed force. 

American business has completely 
accepted the idea of a permanent 
“standby” economy. General Motors 
has just finished a new tank factory 
in Cleveland that probably will never 
be converted to civilian use. General 
Electric, for the first time in its his- 
tory, has set up a full-time unit to 
deal with war work. And, as a sign 
of the times, an enterprising Swiss 
company has set up an American sub- 
sidiary to build engines for the Air 
Force—the first company in the 
United States wholly devoted to war 
work and nothing else; apparently it 
sees a bright future. 

Another consequence of the deci- 
sion to build $60 billion worth ot 
new plant capacity is a radical lifting 
of the face of industrial America. 
The major change is a de-emphasis 
of Detroit as the industrial heartland 
of the U.S. The present situation is 
a case in point. Although the auto 
industry has huge defense commit- 
ments (about $2 billion worth), little 
of it is going to Detroit, where no 
more than 12 per cent of the city’s 
auto workers are engaged in war 
work. Detroit today is suffering un- 
employment because it is no longer 
an arsenal, but a civilian-consump- 
tion producing center, harried by all 
the headaches civilian producers are 
now facing. 

From the start, the auto companies 
resisted any talk of conversion. They 
wanted to keep their production lines 
open to tap the bull car market that 
developed shortly after the outbreak 
When tightened 
credit controls began to curtail de- 
mand, the auto companies, aided by 
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of war in Korea. 
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fought hard to relax Credit Regula- 
tion W (which increased down pay- 
ments and shortened the instalment 
span). 

At the same time, the idea of plant 
expansion fitted in well with decen- 
tralization plans which the auto in- 
dustry has had in mind since 1945. 
The expansion of consumer markets 
in California and the South, plus the 
basing-point decision (which tacked 
freight costs onto the price of steel 
and made it desirable to locate pro- 
duction closer to supply), had 
wrecked the old economic idea of 
“integration.” It now made better 
sense to have assembly plants along 
the Atlantic coast, in Texas and in 
California than to complete all op- 
erations in Detroit. Hence, Chrysler 
is building a new plant in Newark, 
Delaware, and GM is planning one 
in Arlington, Texas. 


THE CRAZY-QUILT ; 


The result of these moves has been 
a crazy-quilt pattern of labor short- 
ages in some areas and surpluses in 
others. Skilled machinists are heavily 
in demand in California while others 
are walking the streets in Detroit. 
Construction work is slowed in 
Paducah, Kentucky and Savannah, 
Georgia, where the new atomic in- 
stallations are going up, while an 
estimated 75,000 _ building-trades 
workers (a third of the total) may 
shortly be unemployed in New York. 

This brings us back to the first 
component of the paradox posed at 
the start—no butter for some. The 
short-run result of the revolutionary 
decision to expand rather than con- 
vert has necessarily been to create 
specific hardships for “old-line” eco- 
nomic areas once the squeeze on the 
civilian sector began in earnest. 

The second part of the puzzle— 
lagging arms production—involves 
partly some the factors cited above, 
partly faulty coordination in military 
scheduling. The hard-hitting report 
of the Senate Preparedness Com- 
mittee under Lyndon Johnson indi- 
cates how bad the situation is. Since 
the start of the Korean war, the 


armed services have been allocated 
almost $85 billion for equipment and 
new plant facilities. To date, a mere 
20 per cent has been delivered, only 
half of it in the form of hard goods 
(arms, etc.) and the other half in 
uniforms, furniture, food and so on. 

The lag has been in both produc- 
tion and procurement. About a third 
of the money allocated has not even 
been translated into orders. The mili- 
tary has argued that materials turned 
over to plant expansion have created 
vital shortages now, but the National 
Production Authority denies this. 
They charge the Defense Department 
with causing the production lag by 
not coordinating its own planning 
and creating a list of weapons priori- 
ties or even standardizing the designs 
they need. The military-procurement 
people have often accepted without 
question the private contractors’ esti- 
mates of materials required, and 
passed these along for priority ap- 
proval. As a result, some companies 
have been able to stockpile vital 
metals while others ran short. 

The surprising fact is that this 
stumbling was done by men who had 
acquired wide experience on the War 
Production Board in World War II. 
One age-old problem is the military. 
As long as there is no real coordina- 
tion with military procurement, the 
civilian-staffed allocations program 
remains a prey to wide and disas- 
trous statistical gaps. The second 
problem is the degree of planning: 
While the Controlled Materials Plan, 
which makes basic allocation of steel, 
aluminum, copper and other metals 
in short supply, has worked well on 
the whole, the priority system for 
materials does not reach down far 
enough along the line of production. 
The result is that small suppliers, 
particularly of machine parts, have 
no assured way of getting needed 
materials. 

In large measure, these roadblocks 
to production will be removed in 
1952 and arms expenditures will take 
a sharp upward leap—and with them, 
the real threat of inflation. The lag- 
ging arms production in 1951 was, 
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oddly, in a way a blessing, since it 
held back impending inflation. 

The big jump in the cost of living 
in the first six months of war in 
Korea was not due to Government 
arms spending or cutbacks in civil- 
ian production (there were none), 
but to inventory building, financed 
by cheap bank credit. During World 
War II, every manufacturer found 
himself with low stocks, few materials 
and high consumer demand. This 
time, no one was going to be caught 
short. So up went textile output, re- 
frigerator production, etc. and, since 
no price controls were in effect, up 
shot prices. 

By June 1951, consumers had 
gone on a buying spree in durable 
goods, and warehouses were still 
bulging. Everyone expected cutbacks, 
new arms expenditures, and squeezing 
of civilian production. But the 
squeeze didn’t come off, because arms 
production was slow. So prices began 
to level off and even fall somewhat. 
In New York, the large department 
stores could afford a price war in 
electric toasters and mixmasters. 

In 1952, the squeeze on civilian 
production will take place. It will 
hurt less than if it had come right 
on top of the speculation boom of 
winter °50-’51. Today, a large amount 
of consumer durable demand has 
been fulfilled; sales of radio and TV 
sets are well below the levels per- 
mitted by current NPA regulations. 
But there will be a squeeze and it 
will affect particularly the 
essential” metal users, e.g., 
costume jewelry, and the like. 

If, so far, there has been a lull 
on consumer prices (aided, too, by 
a large cotton crop, and the move- 
ment of feed-lot beef to the market). 
the pressure on industrial prices is 
now beginning to stiffen. In 1951, the 
main inflationary “pulls” were specu- 
lative bidding and rising farm prices: 
these brought demands for wage in- 
creases, which in turn pushed up in- 
dustrial prices. In 1952, the infla- 
tionary push will come primarily 
from industrial prices. As the need 
intensifies for steel, machine tools, 


“less 
toys, 


aluminum, etc., when arms produc- 
tion gets under way, prices will be- 
gin to inch up. Hence the key nature 
of the large wage increases Phil 
Murray’s steel workers are demand- 
ing (and, in March, the demands of 
John L. Lewis). 
Obviously, the 
could meet a 15-cents-an-hour wage 
increase out of 


steel companies 
current earnings 
without raising prices. That situation, 
however, is a reflection of their pros- 
perity during past years. They fear 
a squeeze in 1952—hence their ad- 
amant insistence on a price increase 
before granting a wage rise. Some 
“give” is to be expected in steel; the 
union will get a wage increase and 
the companies some marginal price 
increases. Steel prices may go up 
again in March, when John L. Lewis 
presents his wage bill in coal. The 
price rises in the industrial sector 
will, after a short period, be felt in 
the consumer-goods field as well. 
Since the War Stabilization Board, 
as official policy, plays out the wage 
line in step with the cost-of-living 
index, these spirals will move in 
steady pulsations across the economy. 
How severe the inflationary pressures 
will be is a moot point. The key, 
however, is the tempo of arms pro- 
duction. 


THE KEY ASSUMPTIONS 


So far, few have been 
raised to question both the tempo 
of arms production and the basic 


decision to 


voices 


rearm by expansion 
rather than conversion. One recent 
one was that of Philip Reed, the 
board chairman of General Electric 
and former head of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Productivity Council. Speaking 
at the NAM convention, he warned 
that inflation, rather than war, may 
be the more immediate threat to U.S. 
stability. This is a question that needs 
further debate in Washington, where 
military rather than political think- 
ing has dominated the key assump- 
tions of mobilization. 

Basically, the Army has operated 
on the assumption that a frontal war 
with Russia is a distinct possibility 


in the next five years; hence the need 
for a quick expansion of armaments 
and a huge standby arms plant. Such 
a policy provides for maximum de- 
fense, but for maximum disruption, 
too. But is this tempo necessary ? 

No one has seriously explored an 
alternative hypothesis, grounded in a 
set of political assumptions about 
Russian strategy. These political 
judgments assert that Russia will not 
risk a frontal war, fearing defeat and 
destruction, but is intent on stirring 
political disaffection on the Continent 
(e.g., France and Italy) and provok- 
ing political and even military storms 
on the perimeter (e.g., Korea, Indo- 
China, Iran). By arming heavily, we 
merely repeat the Maginot mentality 
of the French, who, with a defensive 
psychology, built an inert wall along 
the border of Germany and found 
themselves outflanked when the Blitz- 
krieg came. If the democratic world 
is not outflanked by the Russians, it 
may be “infiltrated,” particularly in 
the colonial areas. A counter-offen- 
sive, therefore, has to be political. 
economic and ideological. 

This is, assuredly, a risky assump- 
tion to make. If we slow our re- 
arming, we may be unprepared if a 
general war should break out. But 
by relying, as strongly as we do, on 
military defense, we forego the of- 
fensive we must take on the political 
level. 

The U.S. today is singularly un- 
prepared to make these assessments 
and explore the alternatives. The 
State Department does no real “poli- 
tical” thinking; the Psychological 
Strategy Board is engaged in little 
than technical research on 
propaganda methods. With all the 
high ex-Communists available, per- 


more 


haps we should have set up an ex- 
Comintern planning board to explore 
political policy. We have, however, 
done none of the things we might. 
So, without much thought, we have 
committed ourselves to a military 
program of containing Communism, 
with all the attendant revolutionary 
changes in our national life that a 
“garrison state” brings in its wake. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


VERYWHERE I co, I see among 

my academic friends corrugated 
brows of care. Time was when college 
presidents and professors were 
happily sealed off from sordid eco- 
nomic woes. In those days, a couple 
of old maids could put their insur- 
ance money together and start an 
academy. Or a bunch of Wall Street 
boys could found a college with their 
winnings at poker. 

The welfare state, which now 
sends shudders down so many backs, 
had hardly stuck its ugly mug into 
the halls of higher learning. The 
lower schools, of course, were run 
and financed by states, cities, towns 
and local districts. That was—and 
is—supposed to be all right. Some 
states were subsidizing ambitious 
universities—with little opposition ex- 
cept from rival “private” or “inde- 
pendent” institutions which feared 
loss of their students and _ their 
relative educational standing. 

But Big Government, the Washing- 
ton Government, had not gone be- 
yond the Morrill Act. This amazingly 
far-sighted piece of legislation, passed 
by the Republicans in their vigor- 
ous youth—1862—provided for the 
founding and support in each state of 
an institution “to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” 

But that is as far as their generos- 
ity went. On the basis of some theory 
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Our Colleges’ 
Economic Woes 


which it is hard to see through, it 
was considered all right for the Fed- 
eral Government to pay for the teach- 
ing of agriculture and engineering. 
But it must keep its unholy hands off 
medicine, the law, the arts and sci- 
ences. Most of the fields of higher 
learning were reserved for private 
initiative. And, it must be confessed, 
in those days enterprising individual 
citizens took care of the assignment 
in good style. 

But those days are gone forever. 
There are two reasons. In the first 
place, there is the income tax. Old 
maids and Wall Street gamblers have 
less to give away. On the other hand, 
the cost of research and teaching 
has enormously increased. This is 
especially true of the fields of physics, 
chemistry and biology. Manufactur- 
ing corporations and the Federal 
Government have joined in forcing 
upward the standards imposed upon 
the science departments of our uni- 
versities. The Army and the Navy 
have poured millions into labora- 
tories; the great correlated projects 
in atomic-energy development are 
only one example. And scores of 
manufacturing concerns have sub- 
sidized equipment and_ research 
which no university could have 
financed out of its regular funds. 

What troubles my academic friends 
is that there are only two sources 
from which money can come at the 
required rate. One is the Federal 
Government, including Army and 
Navy. The other is the great corpora- 
tions. Dependence on either of these 
sources seems to involve a threat to 
our ancient academic freedom. For 


example, look at the matter of what 
we call “pure” science. Progress in 
physics or chemistry depends upon 
the work of men who are undirected, 
men of talent who are free to follow 
their hunches. Without new leads 
furnished by such men, the so-called 
“applied” science practitioners would 
soon come to the end of their rope. I 
am told that this is just what is 
happening now. We have overdone 
the business of picking the brains of 
the men in the laboratories. We have 
about used up their ideas. It is an 
obvious case of bad planning. 

And that remark brings me to 
what started all this. The National 
Planning Association has sent out an 
exciting pamphlet called The Five 
Per Cent. In the preface, the authors, 
Beardsley Ruml and Theodore Geig- 
er, explain that their title does not 
refer to the notorious Washington 
“Five Percenters.” It refers to the 
deduction from net earnings which 
corporations are permitted to make 
for expenditures “on educational, 
scientific and welfare purposes.” 

In accordance with our income- 
tax laws, an increasing number of 
great corporations are making regu- 
lar provision for the dispersal, un- 
taxed, of 5 per cent of their annual 
income for social purposes which do 
not directly produce profits. This is 
a first-class new development in our 
national life. It requires looking at 
from every angle. It may be partly 
good and partly bad. 

On one point, I am told, I may 
quiet my troubled spirit. The men 
placed in charge of the administra- 
tion of these funds by the largest con- 
cerns fully realize the need for funds 
for real scientific research. They 
favor leaving the scientists free—not 
tying them down to the production of 
a special sort of soap or fibre. 

But the problem of the control of 
the colleges and universities remains. 
No one wants Washington to dictate 
to them. Most of us would be equally 
unwilling to have them turned over 
to the big men of oil, steel and soap. 
But you know the saying: “He who 
pays the piper... .” 





How Missionaries Aid 
Chinese Communism 
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HE CHINESE COMMUNISTS are 

T speaking the truth when they say 

that they are not suppressing religion 

in China, and that a new, reformed 

Christian church has come into be- 
ing. 

They are right, that is, once one 
has accepted their Orwellian double- 
talk. 

The Peking Government has given 
religion—specifically, Christianity— 
an official role and a precisely de- 
fined responsibility under the new 
order. The role is to lend spiritual 
impetus to Government policy, to 
what is called dialectical materialism; 
and the responsibility is to justify the 
meaning given the word “peace,” 
which is used by the Communists to 
mean any activity (violent or other) 
that promotes the struggle to make 
the world Communist. 

Once this is understood, it follows 
that Peking’s claim—that, far from 
suppressing religion, it encourages it 
and gives it new meaning and pur- 
pose—is reasonable. 

The doubletalk involves the word 
“religion,” as well as other key words 
missionaries use in referring to their 
faith, whether Protestant or Catholic. 
(The same applies to other religions, 
but they have no missionaries in 
China.) Technically, I suppose, what 
the Communists believe in can be 
called a religion—after all, every fan- 
atical tribal observance can be re- 
garded as a form of religious cere- 
mony. But it has nothing to do with 
Christianity. 

This brings me to the real point 


of my article, which is to criticize 
Christian missionaries for their fail- 
ure to tell the true story of what has 
happened to their churches in China, 
and for the way they have allowed 
themselves to be browbeaten into 
abject silence. As a result, they have 
become accessories to the Communist 
crime of turning Christianity into a 
weapon in the war against the free 
world, particularly the United States. 

A conference of all Protestant 
churches and organizations was held 
in Peking last April, attended by 
delegates from all parts of China. It 
had been convened by the Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Cultural and 
Educational Affairs, which controls 
all propaganda and indoctrination 
activities. After the conference, a 
statement was issued “to fellow 
Christians in China and the whole 
world” summarizing the actions taken 
there. 

The conferees decided “to enthusi- 
astically take part in the ‘oppose 
America, aid Korea’ movement,” and 
to “support all decisions” by the 
Government to further this move- 
ment. They proclaimed: “Every local 
church, every church body, every 
Christian publication, must imple- 
ment the ‘oppose America, aid Korea’ 
propaganda and make this propa- 
ganda known to every Christian.” 

In addition, the conference an- 
nounced its intention to assist the 
Government by every means possible 
to root out persons within the 
churches whose thoughts might not 
be in line with those of the Govern- 
ment, and to extend the purge to the 


church organizations themselves. 

This is known to every Christian 
missionary in China or who has just 
come from China. But does the free 
world know it? The answer is, no. 
Has the free world been informed of 
the radical transformation of the 
Christian church into an active tool 
for the apprehension and suppression 
of anti- or non-Communists, and for 
the forcible indoctrination of church 
leaders and members in Communist 
policies? Has the churchgoer in 
Europe or America been told of the 
innumerable Christians in China who 
have been liquidated as a_ conse- 
quence of the activity of churches 
calling themselves “Christian,” and 
of the many stalwart men and women 
who have taken their own lives 
rather than submit? 

Bits of this story have been told 
. . . but in a very thin whisper, in a 
manner that has neither hurt the 
Communists nor alerted the free 
world to the startling fact that in 
China there is now a Christian 
church in name only. 

Curiously, as in so many other 
matters, so in this the Communists 
are operating along lines previously 
laid down by the Japanese invader. 
Japanese policy in World War II was 
to create a Christianity united in the 
totalitarian manner, subordinate it to 
the state religion, Shinto, and make 
it, like Shinto, part of the state 
apparatus. Now the Chinese Com- 
munists are working toward the uni- 
fication of a Christianity that would 
be subordinate to their state faith, 
Communism, and would participate 
fully in what Mao Tse-tung’s party 
regards as, literally, a war for world 
domination. 

It was the responsibility of the 
Christian missionaries in China to 
disclose all this to their fellow-con- 
gregationists abroad. Traditionally, 
men of the cloth have always spoken 
out against evil. Here was evil in the 
fullest sense of the word. Yet the 
missionaries have remained, for the 
most part, silent about it, at best 
speaking gently of it “for the record.” 

Further, as missionaries they owed 
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a responsibility also as citizens of 
the democracies, with all the duties 
that that implies. Such duties include 
bearing witness to robbery and theft 
and rape and every other bestial 
crime known to man, all of which 
and more have been committed by 
the Chinese Reds. When a govern- 
ment indulges in such acts, one’s 
obligation to proclaim them is so 
much the greater. Missionaries know, 
for example, that Peking forces 
wives publicly to divorce their hus- 
bands (when the latter fall into Red 
disfavor) and to submit to any Com- 
munist party favorite who selects 
them for his bed. To disclose acts of 
this sort might, admittedly, make a 
martyr of a missionary. But is that 
not a risk implicit in the nature of 
his calling, even as a sea captain 
must expect to go down with a sink- 
ing ship? 

A number of religious organiza- 
tions whose headquarters are in the 
U.S., Canada and Britain have the 
facts concerning these crimes in de- 
tail, as reported by some of their 
China missionaries. Why are the 
churches involved keeping these facts 
on file instead of vigorously pub- 
licizing them among their congrega- 
tions and the public generally? 


STRANGE CASES 


There are strange cases that the 
missionaries discuss only among 
themselves. One missionary, for in- 
stance, has been conducting a pro- 
Communist propaganda campaign 
for years by getting out an extensive, 
regular news bulletin that is mailed 
to a select list of publications and 
people who can be expected to spread 
the new gospel of Communism. He 
has been receiving regularly from 
abroad Communist publications 
which he distributes in China. Mis- 
sionaries held in detention have in- 
formed me that, when they asked 
for reading matter, he brought them 
copies of . . . Soviet Russia Today 
and similar literature. 

Another missionary went to ex- 
treme lengths to sustain his faith in 


the new order. When Red China’s 
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rulers sucked him dry of his useful- 
ness and sent him out of the country 
so impoverished that he had to beg 
the fare from the border to his des- 
tination, he tried to wangle a tour of 
Southeast Asia and India for the 
purpose of telling the people in these 
“oppressed” areas what the “progres- 
sives” were accomplishing in Red 
China. 

These are, of course, exceptional 
cases, but the effect produced by 
them over a period of years is in- 
calculable. Why have the home of- 
fices of these missionaries done 
nothing about them? Surely they can- 
not plead pressure of other duties, 
for it has required more effort to 
enforce silence than it would to tell 
the truth. How often have I heard 
missionaries, upon coming out of 
China, exclaim: “The facts must be 
made known. But my home station 
insists on strict silence!” 

Except in isolated cases, the men 
and women who have gotten out of 
China are in no mental condition to 
be firm or logical. Having lived 
through a prolonged period of cold 
psychological warfare, they usually 
come out utterly confused and ter- 
rorized, and need convalescence. 

The nature of the renovated 
Christian church in China becomes 
clearer when one notes the changes 
that have come over the monthly 
magazine, United Progress (Hsieh 
Chin), which has been published in 
Shanghai for thirty years by the 
National Christian Council of China. 
Until the Peking conference men- 
tioned above, it was a typical relig- 
ious publication, containing articles 
and news of church affairs. The 
copies that have appeared since the 
conference reveal a difference that is 
as drastic as the cleavage between 
right and wrong. 

The basic motif of United Progress 
is... hate. A front-page cartoon in 
the May issue shows a man in ordin- 
ary Western street clothes behind an 
altar with a big cross in front, his fist 
held high, conducting an accusation 
meeting. At the side is a sleazy Uncle 
Sam slouching away like a frightened 


fox. The caption reads: “Expose the 
Crimes of American Imperialism in 
Using the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China for Aggression in China 
and Support the Big Accusation 
Meetings.” 


MORE PROPAGANDA 


In the following issue of the maga- 
zine, another front-page cartoon 
shows Uncle Sam, wearing the horns 
of the devil, hanging onto the coat- 
tails of China, which is cutting itself 
loose. The caption: “Cut Off All Re- 
lations with American Imperialism.” 

A third cartoon, in the August 
issue, engages in no doubletalk. 
Shown here is a congregation, in- 
cluding the pastor and some children, 
contributing money and gifts. A child 
holds out his little rice bowl as his 
contribution. At the side, a big, 
streamlined warplane, recognizable 
as a Soviet MIG, is blasting a smaller 
craft, obviously of U.S. make, out of 
the skies. . . . Thus the church has 
been enlisted in the so-called “dona- 
tions drive for airplanes and big 
guns.” 

Collections are taken up regularly 
in the churches “to buy bullets for 
Korea” and for other military and 
political purposes, |with the U.S. 
frankly labeled as the enemy. The 
line is that the world cannot have 
“peace” until the U.S. is brought to 
heel, and that America is so steeped 
in capitalist evil that only force can 
bring “peace.” The subject matter of 
sermons is similar: Capitalism is in- 
herently warlike, Communism peace- 
ful; hence, truly patriotic Chinese 
naturally oppose Washington and 
“lean over” to the support of Moscow 
in all matters. Hence, it follows, as the 
sermons preach, that only when the 
entire world has joined the Soviet 
bloc will there be true “peace on 
earth.” 

How this view is to be foisted on 
ministers and congregations alike is 
related in United Progress and all 
other church publications in China. 
Sometimes the entire contents of cer- 
tain issues (most of every issue is 
devoted to the subject) are given 
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over to reports of accusation meet- 
ings held by church organizations 
throughout the country, and to 
articles explaining how such meet- 
ings must be conducted—that is, 
ruthlessly—and threatening whoever 
hesitates to expose his neighbor or 
“confess” his own “sins.” 

The conduct of political purges has 
become the main task of religion in 
Red China, and the Christian church, 
because of its prestige and power, 
has been made to assume the lead in 
this. “This is the most important task 
before the Christian church,” says 
the Heavenly Wing (Tien Fang) 
Christian Weekly, a church publica- 
tion of many years’ standing and 
highest repute. “If we do not make a 
success of the accusations, all else 
will not be worth mentioning,” it 
warns. 


WANT MORE 


In its August 11 issue, the maga- 
zine, summoning all in the church to 
“propagandize well and accuse mi- 
nutely,” boasted of 63 big accusation 
meetings that had already been held 
in cities such as Shanghai, Nanking 
and Tsingtao. But, it warns, in cer- 
tain localities the meetings have not 
been conducted with enough vigor, 
for they have been “toying with 
trivialities and not touching on im- 
portant matters. Accusation meetings 
have not yet been 
reaching every congregation and in- 
dividual.” 

The twisted logic that accompanies 
such demands, leaving no escape 
from the perverted evangelism and 
half-baked psychiatry of the “new” 
church, is revealed by an article 
wherein Heavenly Wing deals with 
cases where ministers and church- 
goers searched their souls and found 
no Government-required sins to purge 
themselves of. Finding any old sin is 
not good enough—only political sins 
are recognized as worthy of extirpa- 
tion. 

Failure to accuse oneself or -to 
hold an accusation meeting, on the 
grounds that no evil has been com- 
mitted, is proof of how cunningly 


successful in 


the American devils have woven their 
web. So declares Heavenly Wing. 

“Our Chinese Christian Church,” 
it goes on, “has been subjected to 
the harmful influence of American 
imperialism for more than 100 years. 
We want to purge out this evil influ- 
ence, and it cannot be done with the 
power of just one accusation meet- 
ing. What of the congregations which 
are opposed to holding accusation 
meetings? Or those who are sus- 
picious of accusation meetings? They 
say, ‘We have nothing about which 
to make accusations,’ or, ‘We are un- 
able to accuse.’ This reveals how 
deeply they have been poisoned by 
American influence; so deeply that 
they have lost their own feeling and 
understanding. It is as the proverb 
says, “They who live with evil ones 
are like those who live in the fish 
markets, who become oblivious to the 
stench.’ ” 

The magazine usually prints the 
names of places where the accusation 
meetings are held; and the box-score 
of those condemned, with the same 
zest that Americans display in report- 
ing a baseball game. “The accusation 
meetings will become the foundation 
of our reformed Christian church,” 
Heavenly Wing promises over the 
signature of the Preparatory Execu- 
tive Committee of the Resist America, 
Aid Korea movement in the Protest- 
ant Church. 

These magazines, incidentally, have 
to be smuggled out of China. Peking 
permits the free circulation abroad 
only of such publications as the quis- 
ling China Monthly Review, which is 
published in Shanghai by individ- 
uals who are technically Americans 
—that is, they hold U.S. passports. 


‘CAN'T TALK’ 


To every correspondent who has 
tried to unearth the facts about the 
operations of the “new” Christian 
church in China, the missionaries 
come up with the apology that they 
cannot talk for publication because 
reprisals will be visited on friends 
or colleagues in China. The Commu- 
nists will force a Chinese minister to 


tell a departing missionary not to 
talk, pleading, “My life is at your 
mercy.” To speak out therefore be- 
comes a test of a man’s conscience. 

The result is that such information 
as is known cannot be authenticated 
by using names. This, again, plays 
into Communist hands. The Commu- 
nists, knowing that the U.S. public 
has been trained to look askance at 
new stories that are not attributable 
to a definite source, find it all the 
easier to discredit them. 

Acceptance by missionaries of the 
Communist-imposed gag concerning 
church activities in China has met 
with editorial disapproval from at 
least one foreign publication— 
the Chinese-edited, English-language 
Hong Kong Standard. This daily 
asked recently whether missionaries 
who bow to the gag rule are truly 
Christian. 

My own feeling is that, for each 
life spared by the silence of an 
American or British missionary, an 
incalculable number of lives are 
eventually snuffed out. For behind a 
screen of silence the Communists are 
able—literally—to get away with 
mass murder. 

Not so many years ago, in Amer- 
ica, a law had to be passed forbid- 
ding the parents of kidnaped children 
to conceal the facts concerning these 
crimes as the only way of preventing 
kidnaping. Since then, kidnaping has 
become a rarity. If the China mis- 
sionaries had spoken out in time, the 
purges in Red China might never 
have reached the extremes they have, 
for Peking would have had to con- 
tend with an aroused world opinion. 

Missionaries have informed me 
that almost all foreign churchmen 
will be out of China by early 1952. 
The safety of the few remaining 
should not suffice to support any 
longer a policy of craven silence. 
There is still time to speak out. Will 
Christian missionaries do so? Or 
would they rather wait for an atomic 
Pearl Harbor to be unleashed upon 
America in the name of a new Christ- 
ianity in China to which “peace” 
means war? 


The New Leader 
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THOMAS 
MONG THE DANGEROUS half- 
A iris still in circulation here in 
America are these: 

“Communism is the product of bit- 
ter poverty: end poverty and you will 
end Communism.” “Communism is 
the sum of democracy’s mistakes.” 

The opposite of these half-truths 
would be at least equally dangerous. 
It is certainly true that the world’s 
bitter poverty gives great opportunity 
to Communism, especially when pov- 
erty is combined with, or seems to be 
the product of, grave social injustice. 
No decent social order will be secure 
until it has used its available re- 
sources and skill successfully for the 
complete conquest of poverty. Beyond 
any possible doubt, Communism has 
been and is able to exploit most 
profitably for itself the crimes and 
blunders of the nations we call de- 
mocracies. American racial discrim- 
ination is an outstanding example. So 
is the colonial record of the Western 
powers. 

But to acknowledge these facts is 
not to explain Communism. It has 
the quality of religion—an evil re- 
ligion, but still religion—and relig- 
ions wholly explained 
merely as by-products of economic 
conditions. 


are never 


No social order or social system 
can be explained wholly in terms of 
the non-existent economic man. He 
was the invention of the earlier cap- 
italist economists and was taken over 
too uncritically by Marxist socialists. 
The economic man, motivated solely 
by economic interests, which he un- 
derstands fairly 


correctly, would 
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By Norman Thomas 


Dangerous 
Half-Truths 


have been an unlovely creature if he 
had ever existed. But such a man, or 
rather nations composed of such 
men, would have had sense enough to 
keep out of most of the wars into 
which they rushed. Those wars 
brought them no real profit or gain. 

Let’s look at the facts: No revolu- 
tion in history was ever made by the 
Lumpenproletariat or by the poorest 
of the poor. Communist revolutions 
are no exception. In Eastern Europe 
and Asia, groups or parties have very 
successfully manipulated masses of 
peasants as well as workers by prom- 
ising them bread and larid and peace. 
But the Communist élite was not re- 
cruited from men whose primary de- 
sire was for bread or land. Rather, it 
came from those who wanted power 
—or who wanted “social justice,” 
which always required that they 
should have power. Sometimes the 
recruits are individuals who feel a 
desperate need in their own lives for 
external authority and discipline. 
They crave support even if it means 
the support of chains. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 
most prosperous states in postwar 
Europe. It had suffered very little 
from the war. The immediate effect of 
the Communist victory was to lower 
living standards sharply. Neverthe- 
less, Czech Communists, with Russian 
armies not far in the background, 
had little difficulty in winning and 
hanging onto power. Communism in 
Czechoslovakia was neither a re- 
sponse to hunger nor_merely the 
product of democracy’s mistakes. 

In Italy, the Communists did par- 


ticularly well in recent provincial 
elections, not only in the industrial 
cities of the north, but in some of 
the agricultural regions. To be sure, 
the peasants were promised very defi- 
nite material rewards from Commu- 
nist victory. But it was not the 
poorest of them who responded. 

In India, a high authority tells us 
that the Communist party has been 
recruited almost exclusively from 
what are economically the upper 
classes of India, including college 
graduates. Whatever its appeal, it has 
not been to their hunger—except per- 
haps to unemployed BAs. Again, a 
well-disciplined Communist party has 
been able to win support in Indian 
districts where the landowner and 
the usurer were particularly oppres- 
sive. It has invoked an effective direct 
action—at least until the central gov- 
ernment moved in with troops and 
police. But it was not the peasants 
of the Telegena country who initiated 
local revolts. 

Much experience tends to be on 
the side of the great Egyptian land- 
owner who told an advocate of mod- 
erate reform as an antidote to Com- 
munism that he didn’t know what he 
was talking about: “We must keep 
our peasants poor and illiterate and 
drunk with national and _ religious 
fanaticism if we would ourselves be 
safe.” 

I am an enthusiastic advocate of a 
worldwide cooperative war on hunger 
and poverty. In victory in that war 
lies most of our hope of lasting peace 
and certainly of a decent world. But 
it is nonsense to say, in the face 
of the record, that if the United 
States will drop all armaments and 
concentrate on such a war, it will be 
safe against Communism. 

It is only from strength that we 
may be able some time to persuade 
the men in the Kremlin in their own 
interest to consent to universal fool- 
proof disarmament under a strength- 
ened UN. Then and only then can 
we wage a cooperative war against 
the desperate poverty of mankind on 
terms consistent with liberty and 
peace. 








THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 
SUCCEEDS IN TURKEY 


a 
By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 


ANKARA 

LMOST FIVE YEARS AGO, on March 12, 1947, Presi- 

dent Truman proposed to the Eightieth Congress 

the program of aid to Greece and Turkey which revolu- 

tionized U.S. foreign policy and which is now known the 

world over as the Truman Doctrine. Since that first an- 

nouncement, there has been continuous economic and 

military aid to both nations. In Greece, this aid ended a 

bloody civil war; in Turkey, it has been, if not quite as 
dramatic, equally efficient. 

To summarize the results of nearly a half decade of 
U.S. aid to Turkey, I obtained exclusive interviews with 
four key men, two Turkish, two American. They are Pro- 
fessor Fuad Koprulu, Turkey’s Foreign Minister; Pro- 
fessor Muhlis Ete, Minister of Economy and Commerce; 
Major-General William H. Arnold, head of the Joint 
American Military Mission to Turkey, and Orren R. 
McJunkins, acting ECA chief in Turkey. These four 
spelled out a story of gradual and continuing progress 
toward modernization and security that should make 
most Americans proud, indeed. And I could not help 
thinking as I talked with the two Turkish Ministers that 
their very presence in office put the lie to Communist 
claims that “America was buttressing reaction” in aiding 
Turkey. For both Dr. Koprulu and Dr. Ete came to 
power as the result of the 1950 election which swept out 
the long-reigning Republican People’s party and brought 
the new Democratic Group’s Celal Bayar to the Premier- 
ship. But let us hear the story of Turkey today—and the 
story of the triumph of the Truman Doctrine—from the 
lips of these four American and Turkish officials: 

Dr. Fuad Koprulu, Foreign Minister (a 62-year-old 
former Professor of Literature who holds honorary de- 
grees from the Universities of Paris, Athens and Heidel- 
berg): “Communist propaganda in the Middle East works 
very systematically and, unfortunately, effectively. Even 
in regions not accessible to direct Communist appeals, 
religious, nationalist and idealistic disguises enable the 
Communists to make deep inroads. Despite this, the 
Middle East is hardly lost to Communism yet. The demo- 
cratic countries must, however, make it possible for the 
sound patriotic groups in these countries to reach their 


Five years of U.S. aid have helped 


that nation take large economic strides 
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fellow-countrymen who are temporarily bewitched by 
such slogans as ‘the common struggle against imperial- 
ism.’. . . 
“Here in Turkey, we welcome the Atlantic Pact and 
our newly-won membership in it. It is a collective-security 
system established on a contractual basis, the type of 
system Turkey has always sought. The fact that the 
United States adheres to such a system has increased its 
value tremendously. One reason the international prestige 
of the United States is so high is that she does not 
extend her aid or collaboration for imperialistic purposes, 
but to promote recovery among friendly, democratic na- 
tions on a bilateral or multilateral basis. The United 
States has always respected Turkish sovereignty. .. . 
“As long as the Middle East is not secure, it is impos- 
sible for Europe to feel secure. Since Turkey is a bridge 
between Europe and the Middle East, we feel it our 
duty to bring about collaboration between the Western 
and Middle Eastern countries in the common interest, 
which is the defense and recovery of the Middle East. 
Of course, as I have said on numerous occasions, we 
must strive to liberate our minds from concepts such as 
‘East’? and ‘West,’ which are based on historical preju- 
dices. As Moslems, we naturally have a special sympathy 
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for the Mohammedan countries. But we realized the great 
necessity of secularism and separated religion from 
politics. Our relations with Israel are normal and friendly, 
and we regard the conflict between the Arab states and 
Israel as an obstacle to the stability and recovery of the 
Middle East. I should like to stress the urgency and neces- 
sity of a speedy settlement of this conflict, which will 
benefit the entire area, as well as the parties con- 
cerned. ... 

While Turkey greatly appreciates American economic 
and military aid, this support obviously can not meet 
Turkey’s extensive needs. More than half our national 
budget is allocated to defense, and we are still an under- 
developed country; our military efforts may be surpass- 
ing our economic possibilities. This year’s development 
program will require, as an immediate minimum, $100 
million of economic assistance. When it is borne in mind 
that Turkey has used U.S. economic aid only to buy the 
materials and equipment needed to increase production, 
this is a modest figure indeed. We are at present sup- 
porting the largest non-Communist land army in Europe, 
and are making great efforts to achieve speedy recovery 
by using the economic aid granted as effectively as pos- 
sible. Despite their closeness, the Cominform countries 
account for less than 7 per cent of the volume of our 
foreign trade, and we were rightly excluded from the 
Kem Act on that basis. . . .” 

Major-General William H. Arnold, head of the Joint 
American Military Mission to Turkey (a 51-year-old 
career officer who led a fighting unit in the Pacific during 
World War I1): “Indirectly, our mission has helped train 
half a million Turkish soldiers in modern warfare since 
1947. In officer candidate and NCO schools, some in Ger- 
many and the United States, we have directly trained 
28,000 Turks. When they are through, they return to 
their units and serve as instructors there. Since we 
couldn’t establish nearly enough first-rate technical 
schools for a country this size, we work through mobile 
field units, which carry on instruction right in the field. 
At the same time, new classes and courses start abroad 
each month. ... 

“The Army is the best educational institution in 
Turkey. A recruit who never attended school can make 
up for it in the Army; often he’ll get the alphabet and 
advanced technical training at the same time. .. . It would 
be impossible to say how many young Turks have passed 
directly through our training centers for radio operators, 
mechanics, drivers, etc. When they get back to their vil- 
lages after serving a two-year hitch, they teach others 
and put their military experience to civilian use. . . . The 
educational program has been a necessity—when you 
equip an armed force, you can’t just bring in equipment; 
you have to have people who can use it. When a truck 
arrives, for example, I have to be sure there are a skilled 
driver and mechanic ready to use it... . 

“Naturally, there are difficulties. Turkey didn’t go in 
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for mechanization and industry until fairly recently. Then 
there is the language barrier. But we’ve found some ex- 
cellent interpreters, we’ve translated the training docu- 
ments into Turkish and printed them in thousands of 
copies, we've compiled a dictionary of scientific and mili- 
tary terms, and so forth. And what’s more, we find that 
our work in Turkey is really like a snowball; if we teach 
one man how to handle mechanized equipment, he'll 
surely pass the knowledge on to others. . . .” 

Professor Muhlis Ete, Minister of Economy and Com- 
merce (a 47-year-old writer who formerly edited the 
magazine Turk Economist): “One of our party’s most 
surprising steps since it took office has been to invite 
foreign businessmen to invest in Turkish industry. When 
Kemal Ataturk took power, there was a radical elimina- 
tion of all foreign capital. But this could not last forever. 
I anticipated the new policy for many years, and when 
the Democratic party won the elections my plans were 
ready. I have studied the foreign investment laws of 
many countries, and considered the Israeli policy particu- 
larly promising. Of course, we had to be a bit more mod- 
erate. Our law guarantees foreign investors non-discrim- 
inatory treatment along with local companies, provided 
they do not aim to set up monopolies. The foreign in- 
vestor can take 10 per cent of the capital or nominal 
value of his investment out of the country each year in 
free currency. ... 

“During our liberation, we lacked financial resources 
of our own, and state initiative seemed the only solution. 
Now we are trying more and more to encourage private 
enterprise. Some enterprises must remain socialized— 
transportation, heavy industry, essential services like 
electricity, and certain (though not all) firms of military 
importance. But, in other areas, we want to get rid of 
state-owned companies. We have offered many of them 
for sale, including the large sugar factories, but thus far 
only smaller businesses have been bought by Turkish 
private entrepreneurs. We do prefer to deal with a num- 
ber of small shareholders, rather than a single large 
owner. But many Turks still distrust the modern joint 
stock corporation. .. . 

“What good are the best textile and paper factories as 
long as four-fifths of our people—the peasants—have no 
roads and no access to markets? We are most interested 
in highways, ports and irrigation, because a modern in- 
dustry needs a modern agriculture. As a whole, our peas- 
ants are small-holders, living on 2,500,000 separate 
farms. .. . Increased mechanization has lifted the peasant 
living standard somewhat, and we had a record cotton 
crop—900,000 bales—last year. . . . Our trade balance 
is favorable (ten to one), with the German Federal Re- 
public our chief trade partner. In 1950, we had to import 
grain; this year, we exported 200,000 tons. . . . There 
are 900 agricultural cooperatives, 100 consumers’ co- 
operatives and 100 industrial cooperatives thus far. The 
cooperative movement has been identified, however, with 
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state control by some peasants, and this has impeded the 
growth of co-ops. ... 

“Since Turkey has only 300,000 industrial workers, 
unemployment is hardly a serious problem. But semi-em- 
ployment is very serious. Eight months of the year, the 
peasants have hardly any work. We want to encourage 
home industries like industrial art and carpet weaving, 
and are doing so with tax reductions and some direct aid. 
This may help raise the living standard of the peasant 
somewhat, but there is still a long way to go. The aver- 
age per capita income among our peasants is only 225 
Turkish pounds—$78.75 a year. Agriculture is still our 
number one problem, even with half the budget devoted 
to defense.” 

Orren R. McJunkins, Acting ECA Chief (a 43-year-old 
engineer who built the Washington National Airport and 
served four years with General Clay in Berlin): “Up to 
July 1, 1951, direct ECA deliveries to Turkey amounted 
to $152.5 million, plus $125.5 million in foreign currency 
which enabled the Turks to buy machinery and materials 
from other countries. Counterpart funds, as of Novem- 
ber 1951, amounted to another $70 million. This money 
has been spent for highways, agricultural machinery, 
modernization of the Zonguldak coal mines, resettlement 
of refugees and other purposes. These ECA totals do 
not include Military Aid, which in the period before 
1948 delivered about a half billion dollars worth of mili- 
tary goods to this country... . 
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“As long as the Middle East is not secure,” Turkey’s For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Fuad Koprulu, told Alfred Joachim 
Fischer, “it is impossible for Europe to feel secure.” 
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“When we started work here, there were only some 
2,700 tractors in all of Turkey. We distributed 6,000 
and the Turks themselves bought another 14,000, partly 
from their own funds, partly through ECA. With the 
aid of such machines, Turkish farmers have set new 
records. This year, they produced the greatest grain 
crop in their country’s history—10,693,000 tons, which 
was an increase of 70 per cent over the average of the 
last five years. Since the grain is worth at least $70 a 
ton, that means that the Turkish people this year reaped 
a harvest $306 million more valuable than the average 
of the last five years. . . . Another record has been set 
in the export of cotton—400,000 bales, which is 150 per 
cent above the prewar average... . 

“The production of iron ore has doubled, that of cop- 
per has increased by 11.8 per cent, and that of chromium 
—which is quite plentiful—has risen 57 per cent. In all, 
total exports are now 55 per cent higher than before U. S. 
aid arrived.... 

“We also lay great stress on technical aid. Many 
American advisers are working with the railways, the 
airlines, the Ministry of Agriculture, and so on. We sent 
more than 200 Turks to the United States for specialized 
training. While it is only natural for equipment to wear 
out, what you put in a man’s mind stays there and won’t 
wear out.... 

“I find the policy of inviting foreign investment most 
interesting. Results are already noticeable. General 
Electric has taken root and Lever Brothers is now build- 
ing a margarine factory in Istanbul. . . . 

“Let me also mention the public-health program, where 
the Turkish Ministry of Health is doing a fine job. We 
helped set up an anti-malaria program somewhat similar 
to that of Greece. All the endangered districts (53 out 
of the nation’s 56 vilayets) were sprayed with DDT, and 
one can no longer speak of a malaria epidemic in Turkey. 
There were formerly a million cases of malaria annually; 
that has been cut to 30,000... . 

“Our ECA mission works directly with the Foreign 
Office. Whenever a new project is contemplated, the 
Turks propose their plans and we work them out to- 
gether. Their strong national feelings don’t preclude 
harmonious collaboration. After all, we and they have 
a common goal and an ambitious program—to increase 
production and lift the standard of living of every Turk- 
ish family.” 

This brief panorama, I hope, gives some idea of U. S. 
aid to Turkey, and some of the problems raised by that 
aid. If there still remain any doubts as to the excel- 
lence of the Truman Doctrine, let the reader ponder not 
only the new life and hope burgeoning throughout Tur- 
key, but the valiant Turkish soldiers who responded so 
well to the call of the United Nations in Korea. At the 
five-year mark, the Truman Doctrine is an immense suc- 
cess in Turkey; its success points new roads to peaceful 
international collaboration. 
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ENERAL EISENHOWER has told 
G his people that he wants to run 
for President. This will be revealed 
to the nation within six weeks when 
he openly rebuffs the Democratic 
party.... 

+ + + 

A most sensitively written book, 
The Witness, which will hit the 
swirling Left with the impact of a 
nuclear pile, has just been completed 
by Whittaker Chambers. And it’s 
destined, as it deserves, for far-flung 
circulation. Both the Reader’s Digest 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club have 
taken it.... 

+ + + 

Animal Farm: Recently spokesmen 
for the Soviet Fur Trust approached 
American fur breeders and urged 
that they exchange the little mink 
animals for some live Russian sables. 
Since the Americans wanted to breed 
sable and the Russians wanted Amer- 
ican ranch minks to strengthen their 
fur strain, the U.S. merchants agreed. 
The American minks were shipped. 
So were the Russian sables—but in 
no mood elegante. The sables, which 
are small carnivorous mammals be- 
fore they become sleek coats for the 
ladies, arrived castrated! 

. = -# 

In the early days of South Pacific, 
the role of Bloody Mary was played 
by the ebullient Juanita Hall, whose 
funniest line came when she’d insult 
those who wouldn’t buy her tropical 
souvenirs by shouting “Stingy 
bastards” after them. 

One night during the last steel 
crisis, Phil Murray, Art Goldberg 
and David McDonald took in the play 
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By Victor Riesel 


Eisenhower ‘Yes: 
Due in 6 Weeks 


for a few relaxing hours. It was the 
night after the NAM had stepped into 
the steel hearings as a “friend of the 
court” and was arguing the steel 
corporations’ point, that wage in- 
creases meant runaway inflation, etc., 
etc. 

Suddenly McDonald had an idea. 
He thought it would be a good stunt 
to hire Juanita, South Sea costume 
and all, to appear before the steel 
panel in the dignified Federal Court 
room as a “friend of the court” and 
shout “Stingy bastards” at the com- 
pany executives. Phil Murray dis- 
suaded him. Now there’s a new crisis, 
a new board upcoming, South Pacific 
is still running, and Dave McDonald 
plans to drop in again. He still 
thinks it’s a good idea. ... 

+ + + 

There’s a bitter AFL-CIO feud rag- 
ing behind the scenes of the inter- 
national committees, not the least of 
which was provoked by the fact that 
some AFL people, whose loyalty is 
unimpeachable, have been black- 
listed and kept out of the foreign 
service. 

+ + + 

Without, for the moment, getting 
into the furor over the Smith Act, I 
simply want to report that Ben Davis, 
who comes out of the most vicious 
political machine any ward heeler 
ever put together—a precinct outfit 
with more than its complement of 
free-swinging muscle-men—is serving 
his term in the Terre Haute federal 
pen. This is the country club of the 
prison system. 

There he is, convicted of plotting 
to overthrow the Government. Do we 


dump him in some damp Lubianka 
cellar? The record answers. Davis’s 
greatest travail is that he must give 
up his place on the prison baseball 
team and forego his tennis—because 
of a slipped disc in his vertebrae. 

But he’ll recover. He’s not at slave 
labor. He’s administrative clerk in 
the prison library, checking out 
books—a propaganda spot, yet! And 
he can receive visitors for hours in 
the reception room, one of the most 
lavish prison parlors in public serv- 
ice. Can’t you just see Rudolph, the 
red-faced Slansky, trying out for the 
Lubianka soccer team? 

+ + + 

Why is it we never hear the bleed- 
ers for the comforts and rights of 
Ben Davis and his comrades shout 
for a full pardon for the 18 Trotsky- 


‘tes who were convicted under the 


Smith Act? Aren’t deviationists 
human in the Reds’ book? 
+ + + 


Peking’s propaganda ministry has 
faked a telegram to Walter White at 
the NAACP. Allegedly in the name 
of Negro war prisoners, it tells him 
that the PWs believe that the “Kor- 
ean-Chinese delegation submitted fair 
and logical demands at the armistice 
talks and that the behavior of the 
UN prevented the truce negotiations 
from progressing.” Mr. White may 
not yet have received the cable. This 
is warning that it will be a forgery 
and phony when it arrives! 

+ +. 

Progressive Education Sine Qua 
Non: There’s a new course at the 
University of San Francisco on “The 
Dynamics and Tactics of World Com- 
munism.” It’s a required course for 
all undergraduates, with an open 
forum following each lecture. And 
part of the course is mandatory at- 
tendance at outside Communist-front 
meetings and demonstrations—all on 
the theory that once he sits through 
a droning session, listens to the near- 
treason of a Stalinist rally and sees 
the intellectual misfits at the com- 
rades’ clambake, it will for all time 
turn the student against the Com- 
munists. ... 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


TRAGIC ANNIVERSARY that should 
A not pass unnoticed is the ex- 
ecution after a secret trial ten years 
ago of Henryk Erlich and Victor 
Alter, two outstanding figures in the 
Socialist and labor movement of pre- 
war Poland. Not content with mur- 
dering Erlich and Alter, the Soviet 
Government launched a campaign of 
calculated slander against their mem- 
ories. 

The preposterous lie was circu- 
lated that these men, Jews and life- 
long Socialists, were guilty of collab- 
orating with the Nazis. Among all 
the fictions that have decorated the 
various mock trials behind the Iron 
Curtain, this was perhaps the most 
fantastic. 

The lie failed. Even at a time when 
clear vision was obscured by wartime 
passion, propaganda and_ wishful 
thinking, the killing of Erlich and 
Alter was like a blinding flash, illum- 
inating the true nature of Stalin’s 
Red fascism. The few courageous 
and farsighted individuals and 
groups that organized protests against 
the executions (which only became 
known a year after they occurred) 
anticipated the recognition of Soviet 
realities which is now found through- 
out the civilized world. 

In death as in life, Erlich and 
Alter bore witness to eternal ideals 
of human liberty and social justice 
which have been temporarily crushed 
behind the Iron Curtain. But these 
ideals will emerge again to honor 
their names when the dark tyranny 
that has engulfed so much of Eurasia 
is only a hateful and unhappy mem- 
ee 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Two Martyrs 
To Freedom 


A GOOD INVESTMENT for anyone 
who wants some solid background 
knowledge of the politics and econom- 
ics of modern France is the symposi- 
um entitled, Modern France: Prob- 
lems of the Third and Fourth Repub- 
lics (edited by Edward Meade Earle, 
Princeton University Press, $6.00). 
Symposiums are not always happy 
approaches to a subject. But this is 
a distinct exception. There has been 
an excellent selection of competent 
scholars, and each author is given 
enough space to treat his subject ad- 
equately. The range of the work is 
indicated by a few of the chapter 
headings: “France Among the Pow- 
ers,” “The French Empire Today,” 
“French Business and the Business- 
man,” “The French Experiment in 
Nationalization, 1944-1950,” “The 
Military Defeat of 1940 in Retro- 
spect,” “The Third Force Today.” 

A typically lucid and urbane in- 
troductory article is contributed by 
André Siegfried, who emphasizes the 
interplay of three ethnic influences, 
the Germanic, the Roman and the 
Celtic, in the formation of the na- 
tional character. M. Siegfried repeats 
his bon mot that the Frenchman 
wears his heart on the left and his 
pocket on the right—“and in practice 
every Frenchman has a pocket.” 

As a veteran student of French 
culture and civilization, M. Siegfried 
sees his country affected by two 
events of tremendous consequence: 
The industrial revolution has trans- 
formed all methods of production 
and the world’s center of gravity has 
shifted away from Europe. “As a re- 
sult, France is doubly disoriented; 


mass production conflicts with her 
traditional individualism, and her 
weight among the nations of the 
world has diminished.” 

Several chapters discuss the rea- 
sons behind the rise of Communism. 
Not only have the Communists cap- 
tured the principal labor organiza- 
tion; they have also won a consider- 
able following among the peasants. 
Val R. Lorwin, who describes the 
struggle for control of the trade-union 
movement, suggests that “employers 
usually get as good unions as they 
deserve” and points out that the 
greatest Communist successes in the 
labor movement have been in France 
and Italy, where “employers before 
the war had shown least managerial 
enterprise and least social respon- 
sibility.” 

Henry W. Ehrmann discusses the 
decline of the Socialist party, which 
leaves many workers, bound by 
European class-conscious inhibitions 
against voting for “bourgeois” 
parties, with no alternative to voting 
Communist. Charles Micaud, who 
writes on “The Third Force Today,” 
recognizes the necessity of creating 
a third force as “primarily a coalition 
against the Communist menace.” At 
the same time, he feels that some- 
thing had to be sacrificed in the 
process; “a positive program of re- 
construction and social justice gave 
way to a negative program of sur- 
vival,” 

David S. Landes contributes a 
penetrating study of the family struc- 
ture of the typical French business 
firm, which is run on household 
principles and often shrinks from 
the bold adventurousness that has 
been so characteristic of business 
enterprise in the United States. 
American-style competition is looked 
on with little favor in France, and 
in some other European countries. 

Many other equally perceptive 
essays cannot be mentioned for lack 
of space. As a_politico-economic 
Baedeker of modern France, indis- 
pensable for understanding the deep- 
er forces behind the headlines, this 
work deserves high recommendation. 
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Chosen Country. 
By John Dos Passos. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 485 pp. $4.00. 


FOR A LONG TIME, John Dos Passos’s 
standing has been declining on what 
Malcolm Cowley has called the Liter- 
ary Stock Exchange. His reputation 
rose irregularly from One Man’s In- 
itiation to The Big Money, dropped 
off badly with Adventures of a Young 
Man, ascended slightly with The 
Ground We Stand On and Number 
One, reached an all-time low with 
The Grand Design and his articles 
about Great Britain in Life, and now 
spirals as high or higher than ever 
with Chosen Country. Looking back 
over his career from this new emi- 
nence, one wonders whether the 
zigzag reflects declines and rises in 
Dos Passos’s art or the faddishness 
of the critics. 

Was Dos Passos, at the beginning 
of his career, the “bookish young 
man who had emerged half-baked 
from Harvard College” of One Man’s 
Initiation or the bookish Jay Pagna- 
telli of Chosen Country who sees, is 
disillusioned, and learns? Neither, of 
course, but there must have been a 
good deal of both in him long after 
he started as a novelist. Brilliant as 
they were, classics as they are, there 
is something half-baked about The 
Three Soldiers, Manhattan Transfer, 
and U.S.A. Undoubtedly, like Jay 
Pagnatelli, the Dos Passos who wrote 
these books thought “the one thing 
a man can do... is to try to tell the 
truth” and hadn’t “found out what I 
am yet,” but he was also the young 
man who preferred the knights of 
Malory to the robber barons and 
found consolation in Marx and 
Veblen. The dogmatic Marxism of 
the Twenties seemed to make some 
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Dos Passos Comes Back 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 
Author of “On a Darkling Plain”; currently 
on leave from the University of Louisville 


sense of a world of masses and 
moulds that crushed artists like An- 
drews, made Jimmy Herfs ineffective, 
destroyed the creativeness of Debs 
and Steinmetz, honored J. Ward 
Morehouse and Carnegie, defeated 
Mary French. 

Because he instinctively and/or in- 
telligently realized that a social nov- 
elist must have an integrating phil- 
osophy, Dos Passos accepted Marx- 
ism as an ordering principle, though 
he still felt compelled to show his 
dislike for its denial of individualism 
in the texture of his work. In U.S.A., 
for example, the space he devotes to 
incidents and to characters, and the 
direction pointed by Camera Eyes, 
News Reels and Biographies depend 
upon a Marxist bias. Most of the ac- 
tion connects directly or indirectly 
with the class struggle, most of the 
characters are motivated by the eco- 
nomic struggle for existence. Despite 
the antipathy to Communism he 
shows in the sections about Mary 
French and Ben Compton, his total 
picture of the United States differs 
only in degree and vividness from 
that of the Stalinists he decries. Ex- 
cept for John Reed and, in the be- 
ginning, Richard Elsworth Savage, 
none of the upper middle class and 
none of those who aspire to get there 
are treated sympathetically; those 
who willingly or unwillingly remain 
in the working or lower middle class 
are portrayed with almost uniform 
sympathy. U.S.A. misses substantial 
perfection because it too facilely 
blames everything on the capitalist 
system, but it escapes the banality of 
the usual proletarian novel because it 


sentimentalizes neither the worker 
nor the radical. The Dos Passos who 
wants to tell the truth and isn’t sure 
saves the Dos Passos who prefers the 
peace of dogma. 

The novels that followed show un- 
certainty grown so immense that the 
writer imperfectly commands both 
anger and art. Adventures of a Young 
Man, though it starts well, disinte- 
grates into a narrative too hurried 
and too full of one-dimensional char- 
acters to seem as true as the events 
that inspired it probably were. Num- 
ber One, though it may intend an 
affirmation of the “for the people and 
by the people part of the old-time 
United States way” Dos Passos eulo- 
gized in The Ground We Stand On, 
contains no character who acts affir- 
matively and never rises much above 
the superficial level of Jt Can’t 
Happen Here. Despite the fact that it 
includes one of his most sympathetic 
and successful characters, Paul 
Graves, The Grand Design is an un- 
believable over-simplification of the 
New Deal. “The sight of too much 
suffering makes you hate the human 
race,” Jay remarks in Chosen Coun- 
try. Something of this sort must have 
happened to Dos Passos, but he has 
fortunately recovered and absorbed 
esthetically the ground he wants to 
stand on. 

Chosen Ground is mainly about 
Jay Pagnatelli, a third-generation 
American, the bastard son of a 
wealthy, improvident and idealistic 
lawyer. A shy, awkward youth, he 
reads Gibbon and Malory, idealizes 
his father and his ideals. Americans 
he sees as “the Romans of the century 
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DOS PASSOS CONTINUED 


to come,” fears their decline and fall, 
hopes for a new knightliness that will 
save them. The war, his success as 
a labor lawyer, and his marriage to 
Lulie, one of the few chaste and at- 
tractive women in contemporary fic- 
tion, bring him to a muted optimism 
about his own life and that of his 
country. 

Even this bare outline is a clue to 
the development in Dos Passos that 
the novel’s plenitude confirms. Some- 
times with a few lines, sometimes 
by continued development through- 
out the book, Dos Passos crowds (not 
overcrowds) his background with 
characters that are indispensable. 
There is Hedda Gelber, the Commu- 
nist, who “had a neat little body and 
a mind in which everything had a 
short definition like in a small pocket 
dictionary.” There are Uncle Purdy 
and Mrs. Ritchie, who “would so en- 
joy being thoroughly dull together.” 
No one like the convincing Willards, 
who are wealthy and likable, or like 
the attractive lawyer who devotes 
himself to making a living, has ever 
appeared before, though there is the 
old bunch, too: misled and insincere 
Communists, the awful career woman, 
the Bohemian phoneys, the tarts, the 
tough guys who didn’t go to school 
much, the too good idealists, the in- 
effective esthetes, the greedy unscru- 
pulous, the mould-making officers, the 
conceited executives. But the focus, 
usually the eye of Jay or of Lulie, is 
sharper and the tone altogether 
different. Eighteen members of the 
upper middle class are presented as 
good human beings (in contrast to 
one in U.S.A.) ; indeed the propor- 
tion of people Dos Passos treats gent- 
ly is two to one as compared to a 
one-to-one proportion in U.S.A. and 
a one-to-three ratio in the Spotswood 
trilogy. And all of them are alive 
against a background that is recog- 
nizable, yet new. Some of Dos Pas- 
sos’s best descriptive writing is in 
this novel. 

The tone Dos Passos adopts to- 
ward the characters is reinforced by 
the emphasized comments of the 
more important characters. Lulie’s 
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father-professor sees reason for “re- 
strained optimism”; Lulie herself is 
a convinced impossibilist. Jay’s 
father is proud of his new-found 
land, hopes highly for the century he 
will not live to see; despite his earlier 
doubts, Jay himself expresses his 
faith in a peroration almost as forth- 
right as Wolfe’s at the end of You 
Can’t Go Home Again: “We've just 
scratched the surface of our country, 
it’s still undiscovered.” He hopes for 
an increasing realization of “the in- 
stitutions that were the republic’s 
framework . . ., freedom’s scaffold- 
ing.” Of course, Dos Passos is too 
good a novelist to make a book wave 
a flag: The criticism of American 
rawness and folly is still there, but 
the accent is on America’s still ful- 
fillable promise. 

What Dos Passos presents is pre- 
sented as skillfully as it has ever 
been. His technical inventions or 
adaptations—the lyrical prose of the 
Camera Eye, the use of song titles 
and headlines to show the popular 


culture that affects everybody, the 
Biography, the apparently flat narra- 
tive that moves fast while preserving 
its overtones—have been adapted so 
that they fit the structure tightly and 
enrich the texture. The biographies, 
for example, evoke briefly the lives 
of readily identifiable people (under 
other names) who both participate in 
the flow of the narrative proper and 
broaden the social context, as Elisha 
Croft-Clarence Darrow does. 

I do not mean that Chosen Country 
pays none of the expense of failure 
that is charged against any ambitious 
effort. What at its best is only appar- 
ently flat narrative actually becomes 
so on occasion, particularly in the 
early pages devoted to “the summer 
of pretty girls.” Some of the minor 
characters are so firmly controlled by 
the author that they occasionally be- 
come him. A few bear no resem- 
blance to anyone who ever lived. But 
the novel as a whole is plausible, 
measured, eloquent as nothing Dos 
Passos has written before. 





Immigration and Alienation 


The Uprooted. 
By Oscar Handlin. 
Little, Brown. 301 pp. $4.00. 


A SCHOLARLY HISTORIAN abjures 
footnotes in this book to write “the 
epic story of the great migrations 
that made the American people.” It is 
a moving and often tragic tale, 
written by a man who has an inti- 
mate sense of its meaning. 

Professor Handlin brings out all 
the poignancy of the struggle, the 
many bafflements and failures, the in- 
tense hardships that lay between the 
immigrant’s vision of the promised 
land and the actual work-gangs, the 
congested urban colonies, and the 
back-breaking conquest of the in- 
hospitable soil that generally con- 
stituted the immigrant’s lot. One gets 
through it all a sense of not only the 
price of the making of America, but 
also of the needless addition to the 


Reviewed by R. M. Maclver 


Professor of Sociology, Columbia University; 
author of “The Ramparts We Guard” 


cost because of the nearly total un- 
concern for the welfare of the immi- 
grant, suddenly cast adrift from all 
his moorings and groping vainly for 
a new adjustment. Instead, for the 
most part, he met the callous ignor- 
ance of the padrone, the rough ex- 
ploitation of the gang-boss. 

The newcomers themselves had 
been earthbound villagers in their 
homeland, and could not adapt them- 
selves to a totally different world. 
Most of them, the first generation, 
never made the transition to the 
better living of which they had 
dreamed. Of course, there were sharp- 
witted ones who rose to be small 
bosses themselves or took to retail 
trading with occasional success. 

Professor Handlin is, most of all, 
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impressed with the alienation trom 
which the immigrant suffered, the 
break with the past that degenerated 
into disorientation, the denudation 
of the old culture without the acquisi- 
tion of the new. He presents in strong 
cologs the attitudes of the older im- 
migrants—the pathetic combination 
of new hopes with old fixations, and 
the disillusionment that, after long, 
grim struggle, took hold of so many. 

Possibly the picture is, for all its 
truth, too unrelieved. There was much 
variety in the lot of diverse immi- 
grant groups and of the diverse mem- 
bers of any one group. The epic of 
the immigrant has many aspects, and 
there was light as well as shadow. It 
would have helped if Professor Hand- 
lin had distinguished among different 
immigrant groups as they settled in 
different areas—sometimes in separ- 
ate colonies, sometimes dispersed 
through the growing cities they 
helped build. 

Again, when the author speaks of 
the alienation of the immigrant, he 
concerns himself mainly with the 
physical hardships of his lot, with 
huddled barracks and filthy tene- 
ments, with the precarious pittance of 
the laborer, with the isolation of the 
rural worker as he sought to conquer 
a stubborn soil. But whether aliena- 
tion or disillusionment, when it came, 
was due mainly to these factors, is 
open to question. The immigrants 
had left behind a life of penury; 
often they had fled from the specter 
of starvation. The hardness of their 
new lot was nothing new to them— 
whereas the more serious disorienta- 
tion befell the young immigrants and 
the American-born children of the 
older ones, who were subject to the 
“culture clash,” the conflict between 
the ways of the father and the ways 
of the dominant civilization ll 
around them. Professor Handlin 
makes only slight reference to this 
kind of situation and nowhere seems 
to recognize that the real disorienta- 
tion was due far more to socio- 
psychological influences than to eco- 
nomic hardships. Despite this, Hand- 
lin’s study is challenging. 
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Is Democracy Calvinist? 


Democracy and the Churches. 
By James Hastings Nichols. 
Westminster. 298 pp. $4.50. 


James Hastincs NIcHOLs, who is 
in the great tradition of first-rate his- 
torians among Protestant theologians, 
knows how much Protestants have 
forgotten. The closer he comes to the 
present, in his survey of the generic 
connection between Puritan religion 
and democratic politics, the more 
past the connection seems to have be- 
come. Critical Protestantism has been 
replaced by middle-class nationalism. 
At the beginning of his chronology, 
he can assert that “Puritanism was 
shaping political democracy.” Near 
the end, he must say “the social 
hierarchy of capitalism and _color- 
shaping the Puritan’s 
Church.” Nichols’s book serves an 
ethical purpose: to recall the bar- 
barians to their history. 

The leading concept of Nichols’s 
book is the idea of the religious psy- 
chology of politics. In order to under- 
stand modern Western politics, Nich- 
ols documents two psychological 
types derivative of two types of relig- 
ious personality, the Puritan Protes- 
tant and the Catholic. Democracy is 
not simply forms of parliamentary 
procedure. Essentially, it is dependent 
on a given religious personality type. 
Nichols devotes the greatest part of 
the book to a survey of the data 
supporting his conceptualization, and 
to a critical examination of the 
characteristic social action of the 
two types during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. He demonstrates 
that the deepest spring of democracy 
is a mode of faith, Protestant in its 
positive evaluation of the continuous 
discovery of truth through free dis- 
cussion. This converts the Protestant 
principles of liberty of conscience 
and the priesthood of all believers 
into the original religious value upon 
which democratic behavior has be- 
come normative in a given time and 
place. 


caste was 
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But the religious principles at the 
origin of democracy are not simply 
Protestant. They are Free Church 
Calvinist, with its injunction to the 
genuine participation in discussion 
and decision-making that expresses 
membership in the church and citi- 
zenship in the state. 

Nichols is of the school that be- 
lieves the Continental party system 
developed out of the one-church 
society; and the two-party system 
from the two-church society, two 
churches opposed but still Christian. 
Trevelyan decided, in his memorable 
essay on the English party system, 
that Anglican and Dissenter had their 
political expression not only in Cava- 
lier and Roundhead, but in Tory and 
Whig, and finally in Conservative and 
Liberal. And Robert Wearmouth has 
carefully documented (even to the 
satisfaction of the Hammonds, who 
strongly opposed the thesis under dis- 
cussion) the formative impact of 
non-conformist agitation on the ori- 
gins period of the English labor 
movement. The claim for the singular 
relation between _left-Protestantism 
and liberal democracy has become 
total. 

However, if liberal democracy has 
its origin in a certain type of Protes- 
tantism, the political factor has re- 
acted to convert the religious almost 
beyond recognition. It is important 
to understand that Nichols is confirm- 
ing a national tradition, which medi- 
ates specifically between English and 
American Protestantism and English 
and American politics. 

The purity of a religious tradition 
is necessarily threatened by its na- 
tionalization. Eventually, national 
cultures decline to submit to the un- 
conditional judgment of their origins. 
(Israel provides invaluable data on a 
nation’s resentment of its religious 
tradition.) National cultures tend to 
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DEMOCRACY _ conrmuro 
convert self-criticism into an ideol- 
ogy. Marxist self-criticism has be- 
come Stalinist self-confession. As a 
reflex to totalitarianism, American 
self-criticism has itself become an 
ideological weapon, too popular and 
official to prove to critical nations 
that the United States is still capable 
of self-criticism. 

America’s rejection of its religious 
origins is a function of a changed 
demographic situation, as André 
Siegfried thought. Certainly, it is a 
function of a revised class structure 
and a revolutionary technology; more 
certainly, it is all three factors com- 
bined with others. Whatever the 
combination, there is no doubt that 
the old, religiously grounded self- 
critique has almost disappeared in 
American society. The pulpits have 
been irrelevant for at least a genera- 
tion, and in the universities the na- 
tional ideal long ago displaced the 
religious; it has always been so in 
the public elementary schools. Pro- 
fessor Edgar E. Robinson, presiding 
over a recent meeting of the Institute 
of American History at Stanford, de- 
livered himself of the following 
benediction to an address by Pro- 
fessor Allan Nevins: 


“Thank God I live at a time 
when I can hear one of the leading 
American historians declare his 
faith in America. I hope we never 
have to go through another period 
known as debunking. It is bad 
for the disposition and _ highly 
dangerous for the nation.” 


The time and the address for 
which Professor Robinson thanked 
God, evidently as much for the set- 
tling of his disposition as for the 
safety of the nation, contained the 
following essential historiography: 


“In the past . . . our historians 
tended to feminine idealism. They 
were apologetic about our dollars, 
our race to wealth, our material- 
ism; they mentioned deprecating- 
ly our worship of size and de- 
plored our boastfulness about steel 
tonnage and wheat production. 
They spoke scornfully of the rob- 
ber barons, who were not robber 
barons at all... .” 


Rather, the robber barons—the 
“Rockefellers, Carnegies, Hills, and 
Morgans’”—were the “heroes of our 
material growth.” Only taste must 
have excluded Leland Stanford from 
Nevins’s pantheon. (Never praise a 
hero-of - production - for - the - preserva- 
tion-of-the-nation-and-the-upbuilding- 
of-culture in his own memorial.) 

Professor Nichols, the church his- 
torian, thinks Roger Williams, who 
opposed the independent spirit to 
John Cotton’s civil sword, is the 
American hero, the true builder of 
the indispensable element of Ameri- 
can might. Professor Nevins, the 
American historian, distributes the 
laurels more generously. There are 
others like the Rockefellers, Car- 
negies, Hills and Morgans, who will 
some day (presumably when the 
feminine idealists become manly) be 
allowed to “stand forth in their true 
proportions as builders of an indis- 
pensable might.” 

Nichols thinks the great democratic 
development of America is traceable 
to her religious spirit. Nevins has 
more faith in the power of the civil 
sword than in the power of the spirit. 
“The great development by which 
America has been projected into 
world leadership” has nothing to do 
with her democracy, but must be, as 
he writes, “in some fashion con- 
nected, by future interpreters, with 
the advent of mass action, mass pro- 
duction, and mass psychology in 
American life.” 

Nevins need not wait for future 
interpreters. The connection between 
world leadership and mass society 
was made classic by De Tocqueville. 
Or there is the lesson of Soviet so- 
ciety, where interpreters will not need 
the future to understand the connec- 
tion. In the Soviet Union, it is not 
democracy but precisely mass action, 
mass production, and mass psychol- 
ogy that has projected that nation 
into world leadership. 

The American historian has made 
the church historian irrelevant. The 
true church is the state. The Protes- 
tant spirit has fallen before the civil 


sword of the mass society. As the 
tradition has fallen, the nationality 
of it has risen, until now nothing re- 
mains except its nationality. 

There is the popular theory that 
Catholicism can better resist nation- 
alization. One version of this theory 
(to which Nichols, in part, sub- 
scribes) is that the spirit of the 
Church is too authoritarian to ac- 
commodate to other than a comple- 
mentary and derivative authoritari- 
anism. Nichols polarizes democratic 
and non-democratic societies, thus 
denying the essential difference be- 
tween authoritarianism and _totali- 
tarianism. Another’ version of 
this theory does not locate the power 
of Catholic resistance to nationaliza- 
tion so much in the spirit of the 
Church, but finds in the structure of 
the Catholic hierarchy a mode of in- 
dependence that is not given to 
Protestantism. 

But there is a less popular theory, 
to which Nichols subscribes more 
completely: Catholicism, with its in- 
dependent international clerical struc- 
ture, need not resist the nationaliza- 
tion of its tradition. Mr. Blanshard 
is mistaken. Rome offers no prin- 
cipled opposition to Americanism. 
Catholicism will, as it has before, 
syncretize the national and the re- 
ligious. The power of the Catholic 
tradition is in its capacity to express 
itself on any level of national demand 
or political exigency. 

Protestantism, if it is to be Chris- 
tian, must oppose Americanism, as it 
must always oppose every national 
idea. As Nichols knows most pro- 
foundly, no matter how directly 
Locke is descended from the Puritan 
Covenant ideal, American Protes- 
tantism cannot live by the Constitu- 
tion alone. For Protestantism to 
remain uncritical of the national 
ideal—even when the nation is fight- 
ing for survival against an interna- 
tionalist totalitarian ideal like Stalin- 
ism—is to become simply the antique 
religious resonance of the national 
ideology, and thus help corrupt what 
it once helped create. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE IMAGINATIVE IDEA of juxta- 
T posing the dramatic portraits of 
the Egyptian queen Cleopatra proves 
amply justified in the current presen- 
tation, on alternate nights, of Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra and Shakes- 
peare’s Antony and Cleopatra.* 

Gilbert Miller has brought the two 
plays to New York, after their Lon- 
don triumph, with an excellent cast 
headed by Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh, with effective scenery, 
and with intelligent direction that 
gives deeper meaning to the double 
presentation. The emotionally un- 
stable Cleopatra of 16 who begins 
her reign in Shaw’s play is indeed 
the precursor of the tempestuous, 
many-sided but love-ruled Cleopatra 
of 38 who ends her reign in Shakes- 
peare’s. 

Although the Egyptian binds the 
dramas together, it is the Roman who 
dominates each. The authors, and 
perhaps in great measure the person- 
ality of Laurence Olivier, center our 
attention upon the two great leaders, 
whose contrast provides an added 
stimulation. Each is a warrior. But 
Shaw’s Caesar is a realistic, wise old 
man; his reason is always alert, even 
when he judges that the situation 
calls for emotional behavior. And 
Shakespeare’s Antony is a romantic, 
spur-of-the-moment fellow, whose 
emotions still hold him in adolescent 
sway, with reason trailing tardily 
after to shake its head in vain regret. 





* Caesar and Cleopatra. By Bernard Shaw. Antony 
and Cleopatra. By William Shakespeare. Settings 
by Roger Furse. Directed by Michael Benthall. 
Presented by Gilbert Miller, alternately, at the 
Ziegfeld Theater. (Reread the plays before see- 
ing them. Give yourself a double treat, and forti- 


fy yourself against the barnlike acoustics ef the 
theater.) 


January 7, 1952 


On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Shaw-Shakespeare 
Double Bill 


Caesar is weary of slaughter; he 
rules because somebody must and it 
seems to be his calling. He uses force 
only when it is forced upon him; for 
he has learned that the key to a 
lasting hold on men’s affections is re- 
spect for each man’s share of our 
common Hence, even 
Caesar’s slave loves him, and in his 
service feels truly free. Antony is 
heedless of other personalities, gen- 
erous on impulse, rashly bellicose; he 
will love or fight on the whim of a 
moment. Hence, even his best friend 
deserts him, joining the forces of his 
foe, Octavius Caesar. 

These characterizations are given 
vitality through different devices. 
Shaw aims at modern, colloquial 
speech; he seems even to shy away 
from poetry. When the artist Apollo- 
dorus says that Rufio threw a pearl 
into the sea and Caesar fished up a 
diamond, Caesar smudges the image 
with the retort: “I fished up a touch 
of rheumatism.” Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, quickens all his figures 
with the fire of his poetic utterance 
at its best. He achieves incompar- 
able depth of emotional evocation, so 
that there is no disagreement with 
Charmian’s words at Cleopatra’s 
dying: 


humanity. 


Now boast thee, Death, in thy 
possession lies 
A lass unparallel d. 


To hold the audience’s interest 
while developing their portraits, both 
playwrights pack their creations with 
lively episodes. The revolving stage is 
particularly appropriate in the 
Shakespearean drama, as the scene 


shifts from Egyptian to Roman court, 
from boudoir to battlefield, and the 
stir of ladies-in-waiting gives way to 
the clangor of armed guards and the 
clash of opposing armies, then sub- 
sides beneath the Sphinx to the quiet 
kiss of the death-bringing asp. 

Each playwright, however, is less 
interested in the action of the story 
than in the characters, and in the 
pattern of life that these figures shape 
for us. The intelligent performance 
of Laurence Olivier makes us equally 
aware of the world-weary wisdom of 
Caesar and the impetuous folly of 
Antony. While the wise would con- 
template, the fools push the world 
toward its destruction. 

Amidst that destruction, however, 
man may soar back to greatness by 
the reassertion of human dignity. 
Where Shaw ends with a trivial twist 
(as Caesar, leaving Egypt, forgets 
to say goodbye to Cleopatra) and a 
promise (to send Mark Antony), 
Shakespeare, in showing the fulfil- 
ment of that promise, ends with a 
major note of resurgent human dig- 
nity as Cleopatra, by choosing to 
die, robs Octavius of his triumph. 
Thus, while Shaw gives us a good 
measure of entertainment and en- 
lightenment, Shakespeare adds to 
these the greatest gift which the 
drama has to offer, exaltation. 

These thoughts and feelings are 
stirred by the Olivier performance. 
Others in the company who deserve 
mention are Pat Nye as nurse Ftata- 
teeta, Harold Kasket as Pothinus, 
and Wilfred White as Britannus, in 
Shaw’s play; Harry Andrews as 
Enobarbus and Robert Helpmann as 
Octavius Caesar, in Shakespeare’s. 
Vivien Leigh seemed a trifle too 
childish in her scared and pettish 
moods as the young Cleopatra, but 
she has all the charm to woo a weary 
warrior. As the Shakespearean Queen, 
she widens to the full range of the 
fiery “gypsy” and the wily “serpent 
of the Nile,” and contributes her 
ample share to an excellent Caesar 
and Cleopatra and to the most mem- 
orable Antony and Cleopatra of our 
generation. 
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Deny That Catholic 
Church Is Totalitarian 


There are certain inferences in Max Nomad’s 
review of The Communist War on Religion, by 
Gary MacEoin [THe New Leaver, December 3], 
which must be answered. If Mr. Nomad, as a 
reviewer, chooses to treat the book unkindly, 
that is his privilege. It is not too much to ask, 
however, that he keep his remarks pertinent and 
relevant, that he refrain from the use of clichés 
and stereotypes, and that he acquaint himself 
with some of the history of the subject he pro- 
poses to write about. 

The gist of Mr. Nomad’s complaint, as I see 
it, is this: He objects to the fact that an “in- 
tolerant religion” (i.e., the Catholic Church) 
condemns godless Communism, when he claims 
that a “thousand years of Church totalitarian- 
ism, with all their intolerance and tyranny,” 
should be apparent to everyone. The title of 
the review, “Stones from a Glass House,” also 
suggests that this is the connotation which Mr. 
Nomad wishes to convey. 

Allow me these few remarks: The Catholic 
Church and religious people of all faiths rightly 
condemn Marxism and its political counterpart, 
Soviet Communism, not because of intolerance, 
as Mr. Nomad seems to think. Marxism and 
Soviet Communism are condemned because they 
deny the objective reality of the moral princi- 
ples upon which Western civilization was built. 
They are condemned because they deny the 
existence of God. They are condemned because 
they defame and debase the essential dignity of 
the human personality. They are condemned 
because of their immoral teaching concerning 
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the basic unit of our society—the family. They 
are condemned because of the essential error in 
their teaching concerning means and ends. 
Soviet Communism is condemned because of its 
brutal and predatory actions against all things 
sacred or religious. 

What about this “Church totalitarianism” of 
which Mr. Nomad speaks? Granted that there 
are certain similarities in the authoritarian 
structure of the Catholic Church and Soviet 
Communism, but they are similarities of dia- 
metric opposites. Communism is substantially a 
monarchy presided over by Josef Stalin; Cath- 
olicism is a monarchy presided over by the Holy 
Father. We have a book—the Bible; so have 
they — Des Kapital. Jesus Christ was our 
Founder; theirs was Karl Marx. They have the 
Kremlin; we have the Vatican. We promise a 
blessed immortality in Heaven; they promise 
the abundant life to posterity. Their devil is 
the kulak or landed peasant; ours is evil in 
every form. 

It is in our absolutes that we are in diametri- 
cal opposition. Ours is the Kingdom of God; 
theirs is the Kingdom of Evil. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


I haven’t read Gary MacEoin’s The Com- 


Gitsert L. Oppo | 


munist War on Religion. Even so, Max Nomad’s | 
review strikes me as an acidulous bit of writing. | 

Even the novice student of Communism knows | 
that dialectical materialism excludes God. When | 
Marx called religion “the opium of the people,” | 
he intended to state a “scientific truth.” Failure | 
to realize that tolerance of religion is irrecon- 
cilable with basic Communist doctrine means | 
that one has neglected the hard, tedious reading | 


which has to be plowed through if one is to 
understand. Mr. Nomad resents MacEoin’s 
eulogy of religion as “the most powerful bul- 
wark of freedom” because of (Mr. Nomad’s 
expression) “the thousand years of Church 
totalitarianism, with all their intolerance and 
tyranny. . . .” That churchmen have at times 
practiced “intolerance and tyranny” can’t be 
sanely challenged. But I feel that the reviewer 
has missed a critical point. Speaking for my 
own faith, the Catholic religion, any churchman 
or group of churchmen who have attempted to 
coerce consciences have done so in violent con- 
tradiction to the tenets of Catholicism. But the 
Communist who burns churches, defames nuns, 


closes Catholic schools and murders priests is | 
soundly in line with Communist first principles. } 


He is destroying the instrumentalities used by 
“the ruling class” to oppress the poor. He is 
removing an obstacle in the path of that glad 
and hallowed day when the state will “wither 
away.” 

And these lucid humane atheists whom Mr. 
Nomad recalls affectionately in the battles of 
socialism’s pioneer days, these tolerant souls 
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who looked on religion as “a private affair”— 
it’s never been my good fortune to meet them. 
have 


who wasn’t an 


A priest for over a quarter-century, | 


never encountered an atheist 
inverted St. Paul, as athirst to spread despair 
and ruin as Paul was to preach hope and 
salvation. 
Stoneham, Mass. Rev. JoHN S. SEXTON 
It was very kind of Mr. Oddo to “acquaint” 
me “with some of the history of the subject” 
I wrote about. I am also grateful to Rev. Sex- 
ton for imparting to me the valuable informa- 
tion that any “attempt to coerce consciences” 
made by Catholic churchmen was “in violent 
contradiction to the tenets of Catholicism.” In 
fifteen centuries—be- 
ginning with the lynching of Hypatia of Alex- 
andria instigated by who 
ordered the expulsion of all Jews from Alexan- 
dria and who is still on the roster of Catholic 


saints—all the persecutions and exterminations 


other words, for nearly 


also 


Bishop Cyril, 


of non-conformists approved by all Popes were 
“in violent contradiction to the 
Catholicism.” This is way history “is 
wrote” taught by 
told that 
“are condemned 


tenets of 
the 
and the Communists, 


“Marxism 


too. 


I am also and Soviet 


Communism” because they 


deny the objective reality of the moral prin- 


ciples which Western civilization 


upon was 
built.” Well. I don’t know what these “moral 
principles” are. Whatever they may be, they 


have condoned despotism, imperialism, slavery, 
race discrimination, religious persecution, child 
labor, sweat shops, pauperism and every other 
infamy the 
Christian and non-Chris- 


perpetrated by 
classes of the world 
tian alike. 

Nor do I the meaning of the 
“essential dignity of the human _ personality.” 
In the opinion of Messrs. Oddo and Sexton, 
that apparently com- 
patible with the prohibition of remarrying if 
one has mistake in the choice of a 
mate; with restrictions upon other Christian 
denominations, wherever the Church is power- 


ever privileged 


understand 


“essential dignity” is 


made a 


ful enough to enforce them (as it does in 
Spain and particularly in some South American 
countries where Protestant are 


not admitted) ; or with the suppression of any 


missionaries 


film or play of which the Church does not 
approve. 

The “immoral teaching concerning the 
family” apparently refers to the fact that the 
Marxists believe in divorce, as do about six- 
sevenths of the human race. Otherwise, “Marx- 
ist hostility to the family” is one of those 


slanderous stereotypes an educated man should 
| be ashamed to repeat. 
The “denial of the 


existence of God,” actual- 


ittles of | ly implied in Marxist philosophy, may be a 
it souls} 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


dastardly crime. But if Marxism is 
demned and attacked on that score, what about 


who 


very con- 
Georges Clemenceau, a professed atheist, 
was hailed by the world as the savior of West- 
ern civilization during World War I? And what 
about most of the fathers of this country, in- 
cluding Washington and Jefferson, whose total 
indifference to religion is a matter of general 
knowledge? 

Mr. Oddo says that “Soviet Communism is 
condemned because of its brutal and predatory 
actions against all things sacred and religious.” 
Right. 


the Communists because of their brutal actions 


But liberals and progressives condemn 


affecting non-sacred and non-religious matters, 
as well. Not so Mr. Oddo; for otherwise he 
would have to condemn Dollfuss, 
Catholic-totalitarian dictators; 
likelihood heart 
“brutal and predatory actions” 
all those with whom 
and 


Franco and 
Salazar, who are 


in all close to his because 


their were and 
are directed against he 
disagrees—Communists non-Communists 
alike. 

In conclusion, let two God- 
fearing gentlemen that [ am not a Marxist, 
but that as a student of political philosophies 
I feel in duty bound to protest against hoary 
clichés and ludicrous distortions. 


New York City 


me assure the 


Max Nomap 
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EDITORIAL 





Terror in Florida 


WE HAD HOPED to begin the new year without having 
to call attention to some new racial incident, but scarcely 
had the old year run out than we suffered dissillusion- 
ment. To the formidable recital of racial outrages com- 
mitted in the U.S. in 1951 was added the murder by 
bombing of Harry T. Moore in the town of Mims, Florida. 

Harry Moore was state coordinator of the NAACP. As 
such, he had been active—“aggressive,” his mother said 
—in mustering public opinion and financial support for 
the Negro youths falsely accused of raping a white 
woman in Groveland in July 1949. Two of these boys, it 
will be recalled, were murdered by law enforcement offi- 
cers, a third severely wounded, and the fourth sentenced 
to life imprisonment. The wounded one, Walter Lee Irvin, 
even now awaits a second trial for his life. But in Florida 
not only is the victim of injustice always in personal 
jeopardy—his defender is, too. And so Harry Moore, who 
courageously championed the Groveland youths—and 
who suspected that he risked his own life in doing so— 
became, like them, victims of a system of violence as de- 
structive as it is wrong. 

Would it be an exaggeration to speak of a reign of 
terror in Florida? What other term could describe a 
chain of circumstances which began, two and a half years 
ago, with the burning of Negro homes by a lynch-mad 
mob, and has since wreaked death on three people, 
broken up their families and the families of friends and 
relatives, and intimidated whole sections of the state’s 
Negro population? How else interpret the meaning. too, 
of an epidemic of bombing of Catholic, Jewish and Negro 
property in Miami—an epidemic that has reached such 

proportions as to necessitate the formation of a “Co- 
ordinating Committee Against Bombings”? What would 
we call all this if it had happened in Russia? The irony 
is that, whatever other crimes are committed behind the 
Iron Curtain, the bombing of private citizens is not one 
of them. 

The FBI has been ordered to the scene of Harry 
Moore’s murder, and the FBI, some of us think with re- 
lief, will get to the bottom of it. Not necessarily. With all 
due respect to this admirable agency, its Southern agents 
are not always up to par. Their training in Dixie’s folk- 
ways outweighs in effect, unfortunately, their training in 
the art of detection. If the Justice Department is to 
abolish Florida terrorism, it will have to send into the 
area agents who can be objective and unemotional. 

But it is not enough to prod the Department and its 
investigative arm. The people need to be aroused against 

ethis wave of terror, whose repercussions, as we have re- 


peatedly warned, are worldwide. Organizations such as 
the NAACP, the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Veterans Committee spoke up instantly and 
loudly. But where are the myriad voices that were raised 
in condemnation of Communist Hungary’s internment of 
four U.S. aviators? Where are the legislators, politicians, 
educators and clergymen who are usually quick—and 
rightfully so—to denounce barbarism elsewhere in the 
world? Surely a barbarism on our own doorstep is no 
less evil. Yet it is a striking fact that few public figures 
have, in the thirty months since Groveland became news, 
indicated their disapproval of Florida’s reign of terror. 

It is also a stark fact that every act committed against 
a minority is, by the same token, an act against America. 
On the one hand, it subverts the laws, ideals and tra- 
ditions of America; on the other, it undermines American 
prestige and standing abroad. Florida stands guilty not 
only of tolerating death and destruction among her own 
citizens, but of stabbing the entire nation in the back. We 
call upon the President to use his power to restore law 
and order in Florida. 


Libya and Morocco 


To THE LONG LIST of colonies that have been freed 
since World War II, Libya has now been added, thanks 
to the intelligent and efficient work of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Division under Dr. Ralph Bunche. This 
former Italian possession will not have easy sledding, 
saddled as it is with the problems characteristic of North 
Africa and the Middle East: neglected land, industrial 
backwardness, unsanitary living conditions, illiteracy, 
usury. In addition, Libya is caught up in a vortex of 
violent external forces which challenge her freedom at its 
very birth: chauvinism and Communism. Yet such is the 
genius of a free people that the Libyans, at long last 
arbiters of their own fate, will eventually surmount their 
internal difficulties and join with other free countries to 
defend the right of every nation to work out its own 
destiny. In giving Libya her chance to do so, the UN has 
proved again its own worth as an instrument of peace 
and freedom. 

In contrast, France’s new Moroccan policy is a debit 
that can only comfort the enemies of freedom. Dimly 
aware that all is not well in Morocco, the French have 
devised a scheme for “decentralizing” their administra- 
tion of the protectorate which is really a vicious extension 
of the obsolete principle of divide and rule. In an effort 
to frustrate the growing anti-Communist nationalist party, 
Istiqlal, which thrives among the Arabs in the urban 
centers, the French are pitting against it the tribal chief- 
tains of the rural Berber majority by granting them more 
power. This is being done by reviving the ancient 
djemmas, or tribal councils, which the French themselves 
abolished upon establishment of the protectorate of Mo- 
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rocco in 1912. How long the Berber chiefs will remain 
“pro-French” is questionable; if past experience means 
anything, they are bound to demand more and more 
power. 

The French are churning up a devil’s brew. Though the 
Istiqlal is stanchly anti-Communist, attempts to abort its 
healthy nationalism may leave it with no alternative but 
to heed the siren call of Communism. Certainly the 
[stiqlal cannot count upon U.S. friendship, for the Amer- 
icans in Morocco, official and unofficial, as Sal Tas re- 
cently pointed out in two excellent articles, have con- 
sistently knuckled under to French imperialist policy 
against their own better judgment. Of course we desper- 
ately need the air bases now being built in Morocco, but 
it is difficult to see of what use they will be if, in the 
event of war, we shall find ranged against us an inimical 
Moroccan population. In effect, France would involve us 
in a two-front conflict, with Soviet Communism before us 
and Moroccan nationalism at our backs. It is high time 
that Washington took cognizance of this, and acted to 
secure our rear by seeing to it that legitimate Moroccan 
nationalist aspirations are advanced. A free Morocco, like 
a free Libya, is a surer guarantee of stability than a de- 
crepit Italian or French imperialism. 


Pro Bono Publico 


JosePH BasKIN is not exactly an unsung hero, but he 
does belong to a corps of devoted public servants about 
which little is usually heard. For thirty-five years, Mr. 
Baskin has been General Secretary of the Workmen’s 
Circle, our largest Jewish fraternal order. As such, he 
has done infinite good not only for his 70,000 members, 
but, through them, and through his efforts in behalf of 
numerous other causes, he has contributed greatly to the 
uplift of all his fellow-citizens. Joseph Baskin, who came 
to this country at the age of twenty-six, is also another 
outstanding example of the wealth other countries have 
contributed to our culture. On his seventieth birthday we 
salute him as a man whose life is a testimonial to the 
profound sense of public good that pervades our society. 


Boy Meets Hat 


WE'VE ALWAYS TAKEN a paternal interest in Harold E. 
Stassen. True, he’s baldheaded, but he’s so youthful-look- 
ing! And now, bless him, he’s chanced catching his death 
of cold by throwing his hat into the ring. 

Right off, we want to say that we think Harold would 
make a perfect president for the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Standing four-square on the “solid dollar,” he’d 
make certain that the mink-coat retailer got all of it. 
Certainly, as a lad who favors a “dynamic and clear-cut” 
foreign policy, he’d never have forked over 120 thousand 
solid bucks to the Commies for four measly fliers. At any 
rate, whether he makes it or not, no one can ever say 
that Harold has been coy about it. 


January 7, 1952 
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Ao beatiful 


— NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
.the most beautiful dress in the world. 





Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 

But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
I whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because, 
Sally was right—there never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 

It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 

And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 


of knowing that if an emergency comes, 


you've got the money to meet it. 


I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I'd 
tried every which way to save before, but, 
brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U. S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan... is the safest, ‘‘foolproofest,” 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 
into $4 in just 10 years. 


Quitimiti, saving is 
sun, anving 


US. Savings Bonds 


Contributed b his magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 
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